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alacrity, pleasant to be- 


WHAT IS GENTILITY? tates no Irigid doubt ; but with a swee 


Everysopy can distinguish what they call a gentleman from | As 7 d grateful to contemplate, measures his man, and is fort 
aman whom they do not consider to be one. It is true, how- || 2 th doomed ' Nevertheless, is not this a trstiage : ture? To 
ever, that everybody has not the same standing for gentility, and He Hoecivous, Carking cynic, Who sneers and spits at fh " an na 
what one might consider to be genteel another might consider . - Sneurd NOt this a lesson of charity—a great moral teach- 
to be very far from it. It is, therefore, impossible to give such ing! Here is practical philanthropy—here the kindliest ops A 
a definition to gentility as would accord with the ideas of every tion of the : cial virtues ; whi odin man—his face _ ped with 
one; or, if such a definition could be given, there would be a | we eremrte-he , words words of honey, and his whole de ae 

iat of subdued teliecity sifaightway gives a portion of his goods 


wide difference of opinion as to the rules that might be laid down 
. . 1 : to the stranger within his pariour to a man he has never seen 
for carrying it out. If we were to venture an opinion on the sun- , ; 

“dhe z vefore, and whom it is more in likely he may n : 
ject, we would say that gentility is that deportment, whether jat warone ‘ 10m sm kely he may never see o 
} : hear of aga 


home, in society, or in the street, which is the result of a desire 


; } “Good heavens '" claimed Mr. R } most punctiliou 
to avoid saying or doing any thing that could give offence to ’ od heavens ex ‘ fr R 1 most punctilious 
gentieman—a man of all the propreties, that of read nev 
others. A strict observance of this law would undoubtedly se- i on an all t ; eties, t ready money 
, included—** Good heavens, Augustus! why, ves—vou have 


cure for its observer the respect of a!l with whom he would be 


. only been a twelvemonth in the city and vou already owe three 
brought into contact, and in carrying it into practice, if he aims se . agg ae ee ee ee ee eae 
~ Klify, thousand dollars a sir yw this came mut? ] 
at the highest standard of gentility, he must consult the taste of I _ wr Ex . oo Explain, 
: a ‘ s command y 
the most refined and even the most fastidious, or else he may || 
, } ' a * Only three thousand asked young R l 

fall short of his object, and be considered as genteel by one set || - & 

: | “Only! and how dare you owe so much—how dare you get 


of persons, and vulgar by another. A man who should act up to 
the following standard could hardly fail to be considered as a gen- || 


into debt 





























. “Upon my | father,” answered Auoustus. “Ico st help 
tleman by evervbody, although we are free to admit that he might | 7" Pe . 
, ‘ uck ¢ ! it t was so r¢ casy f" 
be considered by many as rather too much of one 
Many a fine young fellow has bitter cause of complaint against 
I: is not genteel to swear. 
: the creditor; whose innocence, whose unsuspicious nature, and 
It is not genteel to indulge in licentious conversation “? 
unsophisticated determinat 1 to become what he s, has com 
It is not genteel to talk loud in company —s . 
. pelled the young centieman to take Ivantage of suffering good 
It is not genteel to laugh loud, ¥ 
ness, the temptation was too strong for the resolution of youth, 
It is not genteel to interrupt others in conversation. “ae ‘ ; ; 
£ ; ' ind the willing tradesman became a creditor. If the reader con- 
It is not genteel to be quick and abrupt in talking j : : 
: ceive that we paint the creditor in too amiable colours; if he 
It is not genteel to advance your opinions in a dogmatical and || a p : 
: . | bt the exceedit benevolence of fashionable tradesmen to 
positive manner | 1, t} ! } 
» . . wards the dashing destitute, let him wear out a day or so in any 
It is not genteel to attempt to give force to your assertions by || DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. wo f , . , " 
‘ - . — office of pelice, and have : Instructec e will there per 
' } 2 > ext ary sie | 
¢ t > I x ordinary gesticulations, || 1 
hammering on the et or by any extraordinary gesticulations, BY DOUGLAS JERROLD ceive that of all animals the fashionable tradesman, the incipient 
if war >» » nf » } —_ 
as if you were infallible. — | : creditor, is easiest to be taken: no eider-duck suffers itself to be 
It is not genteel at an evening partv where refreshmenis afe We have now to speak of the creditor * and, having read what : ; , e 
om . at . Figg : despair ‘ s down with less r stance 
served, to fill a lady's plate with terrapins, or oysters, or chicken || micht well be termed “* The Handbook of Debt,” or law of debtor ~ nae is nal Ser . 
eS : owever, ere e quit the fashionable tradesman, we must do 
salad, as if she had eaten no dinner and creditor, we can scarcely sufficiently express our admiration R tee: , | I tt 
- . . this st e to his tur ine ven mutene if sno o 
It is not genteel to slam a door in going in or out of a room |! at the nice positions of debtor and creditor therein set down bes , 1 ' ; 
7 . - . € ken OV shabby a earan ecua ah t tes oniv a 
where there are other persons Through the great public spirit of Mr. Tyas, the creditor may 
hrough the great | } the finest fi I . essential t t th would 
" l i s cs . ‘ y ss i that “ ould 
It is not genteel to smoke cigars in the street, as some re- |! cheaply arm himself at all peints against the debtor; whilst, with 
si = —— - ac ' - . . be debtor s ia ear elore I 1 bearing all the external ad 
spectahle-looking strangers are often seen to do. a humanity no less distinguished than the aforesaid public spirit, : 
. E “a , ° - vantages of Mammor Then w the tradesman open his books 
It is not genteel lor tweedledum to turn up his nose at (weedle- it is also shown to the debtor by what means he may m his , ; 
to the stranver, and re ei s re 
dre in company. | best defence against what we must always consider our natural \ . , 4) 
: As aman is } vn } ssociates, so we think may the 
It is not genteel to talk at concerts or lectures, so as to pre- || enemies, the men to whom we owe money. Many and beautiful 
4 ‘ . . character of the cr tor t h vn attorney the sharp 
vent others from hearing are the tricks and sleights of law; delicate, exquisitely subtle, : ; t 
emnioy alee 
It is not genteel to whisper in company the cobwebs, the fine, reticulated work of senators, shown and Me M ' 
Phe ° ° a r cw rrie we writ a t i reali ‘ wos a sma trades- 
not genteel at a table to begin before the rest of the com- || disp n that small yet most significant volume. Having laid 
tis g£ ia displayed in that smail n ‘ Z _ =— ee ven cr on ' Tonk , = 1e 
nar na f ar cre ’ t ’ # c ¢ t ms - 
pany re helped every page of it to our enlightened heart, we must contess that — , > 1 4 . : " 
S . manded, sued 1 ind resisted © cause came mito rt, anc 
is not genteel to eat fast, or to put a large quantity into your he law seems most especially solicitous for the interests of per 
t g I £eq ) }, the law seen J ee ae se Tenis ; ; aie celia 
vriggiec, for one iv ’ . et s side, was shee 
mouth at once sons too frequently regardless of themselves. How often ist ? \ . ~~ 
‘ with the confide of victory read felt the amount o 
It is not gentee! to finish a meal until others have had time to || creditor a self-doomed victim! How often, here in gorgeous Evid 
: eb ri Is pocket vidence was calicd to prove the 
make some progress with theirs Gotham, : 3 ' ; : 
. an - P " td delivery of the goods I r ¢ be om © pla the de 
t is not genteel to eat so slow as to eat after the others are * Cette ville, pleine d'or et de miseére 
" . . 1 , , livery was certain: bat what was the astonishment of Mr. Mac- 
done how often do we find the willing sufferer, pranked in smiles, all 
ee e . . ; o- 9 , wriggie tot { witnesses the box who, wit t prevarication, 
It is not genteel when vou are invited to a party to meet a self-complacency and condescension, vearning to be robbed—yea, 1 
= ; , oe swore to te gy present att ivmnent j s : acwrig 
stranger, to go away before the stranger absolutely wooing destruction! “| pray ye take my g Ss, i : , j . 
- Sis : ; = : : cle having solemnly promised to forward a receipt for the same 
It is not genteel, il vou be that stranger, to wait an unreason- me have thy name in my ledger; make me happyv—be thou my 
<a a 1.3 _ ‘ ) } : me ae de Macwriggle passed with tl wor for a re ’ s man: there- 
able time before you take your leave debtor How often does it demand a stoicism hardly » be ex ' ; ; 
: . ae on , . . , . it “aes P . fore, thinking of his bill and costs, he stood in a cold sweat }is 
It is not genteel to salute a gentleman, whilst walking in the pected since the days of sour-laces Cato, to be deaf to the a , 
ge 2 : ae > : , : . tenine to the perurv of his fe v-creatures The cause was 
street with a lady, with a nod of the head |} peal of the tradesmen How many young gentlemen, with ; 
. . P . 1 ey ’ , all , soon over ver t for the def nt. Mr. Crooks was the adroit 
It is not genteel to contradict others } nothing but their wits—poor dest tute fellows '—have bee yrced , é; : 
= 7 . . } ( attorne for Jonn KS mad it was abo cleve »ciock on the 
It is not genteel to lean back in a chair in company i! into debt by the cordial manner, the gracious words of the man ‘ 
aad . . . ’ ) ’ morning loliow g the trial waen Mr. Crooks, ss ated im ail legal 
It is not genteel to rub vour head, whilst seated on a sofa, || determined to be a creditor ' : 
: : . a , A : , ee , - i lh aol serenity in his private room, was visited by the hapless plaintiff, 
acainst the newly-papered wall Ol @ pariour in which you are a In the present day, debt 1s mace ‘ easy tothe ves ‘I I 
} r v ‘ ’ 
Visiter capacity It is—we are convineed of the fact—this delightful Andrew pC WE —- 
. +e e ’ , o , a ee r= acaill tae ** Your name is just ks asked Macwrigele, and the at- 
It is not gentcei to stand beiore a fireplace and int facility of credit that has ruined thous ads Ol fine-spirited yo FA 
° . . a 7 te ' tornev with & ‘ 3 ymved 
heat from others who are as cold as yourselt fellows who never had a penny to peril Let us cons those , ‘ 
. ’ ’ : , lee P «My name is Macwneglk and the bearer of the name paused 
It is not genteel in company to comb vovr hair with your | social chronicles—those histories of daily life—the newspapers, Mt 
as ’ P . , 0) ndeet ad Mr. ¢ “ 
cers and we must inevitably come to the conclusion that vour New- , observe 
. - ¢ ae e ; R 1 7 It A sir, that vy ere t torne the case of that 
It is not centeci at the Institute, or any other pt c piece, to York shopkeeper is the most ingen s- @ most sit pee war 
rs . M 9 r . me o_o 
stick your feet upon a chair or on a table ed—the most innocent of mankind. ¢ there be a more power aves . 
. Ro . , ; ' fa “| beg y ‘ { , ** I know no scoundrels 
it is not genteel to say or do any thing in presence of others, jul, amore beautilul ev nee of anthropie conhidence OF 
which if said or done by them would offend your feelings or sens¢ human nature, than that every dav ex! ted by the fashionable ee Ness J 
¢ 2 2 : . thor rt ' e 4 ’ “ ny 
G r rict Ni ‘ Yorkt lesma W ty ct honevolence is ¢ ‘ N aoe . ‘ , y a d r ohn 
' 
; : 9 . ‘ Jt is 
It is not genteel to read New-York Mirror without paying | displayed by the tailor, who, with the vaguest notions of the sta 
‘ } } r t ‘ ( 
the can be a ge man who does this tion and means of his custome vided the future debtor l ath f ‘ 
f fancy. They are pictures drawn from come to him in a coat exce} e character—clothes the M va i t leo the room, and clench 
real life, and perhaps there is hardly a man that will not find one son of Adam from the shoulders to the heels! He, the tailor— ing his fist, and cas*ing his cy towerds a top row cf * The 
. . ) , } ‘ ’ 7 ’ ‘ » “lf 
or more of the hints that w fit his cas the future despised, abused cr I te ro prving q ery, hesi- Abr t ol the Statut 4 gat 1 scream, “1 





90 


TEE me. ommee = 


there was ever a scoundrel, if there was ever a villain—a thief 





—a pick poe ket 
* Really, sir,” 


rle applied the epithets, and not quite convinced thé 


said Crooks, rather uncertain as to whom Mac- 
An- 
drew had not a horsewhip under his coat, ‘I cannot suffer this 
abuse I insist, Mr 

* But no, sir,” 


* that’s not what I came for 





wri 





Maewriggle-— 
said Andrew, in a composed tone, and smiling, 
Mr. Crooks, you were the attorney 


; you know how it was got up 


said Mr. C 


for Junks: you conducted his case 


**T conducted his case,” ** and what, sir, do 


TOVAS 4 
you wish to say to me? 
a answered Maewriggle ; 


“that vou're just the verv 
man [I’ve been looking for all my lite 


all 
! 


my business; for the man who could get off Junks is the very man 


This, sir,” 


here's all my papers 


for Andrew Maewriggle’s attorney 
We have 


is known by his attorney 


said it : the sharp employ the sharp Verily, aman 











DESULTORY ELECTIONS. 
WISHES, 
Now, give me but a cot that’s wood, 
In some great town’s neighbourho vl 
A garden, where the winds may play 
Fresh from the blue hills far away, 
And wanton with such trees as bear 
Their loads of green through all the gear, 
Laurel, and dusky juniper 
So may some friends, whose social talk 
I love, there taking their evening walk 
And spend a frequent holiday. 
And may I own a qmet room, 
Where the morning sun may come, 
Stored with books of poesy, 
Tale, science, old morality, 
lable and divine history, 
Mach with living marble crown'd. 
Ranged in separate cases round, 
Here should Apollo stand, and there 
Isis, with her sweeping hair 
Here Phidian Jove, or the face of thought 
Of Pallas, or Laocoon, 
Or Adrian's boy Antinous, 
Or the winged Mercurinus, 
Or some that conquest lately brought 
From the land Italian 
And one I'd have whose heaving breast 
Should rock me nightly to my rest, 
By holy chains bound fast to me, 
Faster by Love's sweet sorcery 
I would not have my beauty as 
Juno or Paphian Venus was, 
Or Dian with her crested moon, 
(Else, haply, she might change as soon,) 
Or Portia, that high Roman dame, 
Or she who set the world on flame, 
Spartan Helen, who did leave 
Her husband-king to grieve, 
And fled with Priam’s shepherd-bov, 
And caused the mighty tale of ‘Troy 
She should be a woman who 
(Graceful without much endeavour) 
Could pratse or excuse all I do, 
And love me ever 
I'd have her thoughts fair, and her skin 
White as the white soul within; 
And her fringed eyes of darkest blue, 
Which the great soul looketh through, 
Like heaven's own gate cerulean 
And these I'd gaze and gaze upon, 
As did of old Pygmalion 
ITALIAN OPERA. 


To the close of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries, the invention of the recifatire, or recited music, 


which gave to the lyric drama a peculiar language and construc- 


ee ee erm re 


—_—2T eet ae Seaked ee ee a 
in 1600, on the occasion of the marriage of Henry the Fourth of 
France with Mary de Medicis ; and Pietro del Velle, a Roman 
knight, an amateur musician, who in 1640 published an able his- 
torical disquisition on the science, expre ssly says, the first dra- 


matic action ever represented at Rome was performed at the car- 





nival of 1606, on his cart, or moveable stage; when five voices, 


or five instruments, the exact number an ambulent cart would 





contain, were employed. ‘Thus it seems the first secular drama 
} 


in modern Rome, like the first tragedy in ancient Greece, was ex- 
hibited in a cart! 
The Italian opera has undoubtedly given a great impulse to 


English dramatic music. ‘The first of this species of composition 





, 


which was performed in Englaud was Arsinoe, in 1705. An Eng 


lish version, set to music by Thomas Clayton, one of the royal 


band, in the reign of William and Mary, was then presented 
The translation was bad, and the music execrable ; yet this 


lt } 


Cres | n 
drama was perform twenty-four times in the first, and cleven in 


the second year 




















A FRAGMENT. 
Once, in a dream, I saw a shape of power 
And unimaginable beauty, clad 
In a vest of brightness star-dropt, armed with 
A spear (celesiial temper) while around 
Blazed circling light—intense—and far beyord 
Those sheeted lightnings, that, by night, cast out 
Their splendours near the line. The vision spoke 
Cheering, and as it spoke the air became 
Painfully sweet. Such odours as the rose 
Wastes on the summer air, or such as rise 
From beds of hyacinths, or from jasmine flowers, 
! Or when the blue-eyed violet weeps upon 
\ Some sloping bank remote, while the young sun 
{ (Creeping within her sheltering bower of leaves) 
Dries up her tears, were naught—fantastical. - 
It spoke—in tones cathedral organs (touched 
By master hands) ne’er gave—nor April winds 
Wandering through harps .Lolian—nor the note 
Of pastoral pipe, heard on the Garonne banks 
| At eventide—nor Spanish youth’s guitar, 
| Night-touched—nor strains that take the charmed ear, 

Breathed by the witching dames of Italy. 

| COUNSELLORS’ FEES. 

i} Counsellors’ fees were not known till the reign of Edward the 
Third. The counsellors up to that pericd were considered as 
holding honorary situations. It is true, they had a certain sti 
pend from the crown, but it was ‘*no cure, no pay,’ as regarded 
their client. Up to the reign alluded to, the king generally pre- 
sided, (especially Edward the First, who was called the English 
Justinian,) in the King’s Bench ; hence the honour of pleading 
before the sovereign was considered in a measure equivalent to 
a golden fee. It was at the latter end of this monarch’s reign 
that giving fees were first practised. The custom, however, had 
prevaile d long before in other countrie The translator of the 
Hedaya, (a commentary on the Mussulman laws,) in his prelimi- 
nary discourse mentions, among the most celebrated lawyers of 
India, (native,) one Aboo Yoosaf, who flourished about a.p. 750 
He not only acquired a high degree of fame by his legal know- 
ledge, but also amassed a very considerable fortune in the space 
ol a lew years He is repo lto have beena person of great 
acuteness, ready wit, and prompt in expedients; of which a re- 
markable instance is recorded in the Negaristan, whereby he ob- 
tained in one night fees to the amount of fifty thousand gold de- 
nars, at a round computation of one hundred thousand dollars ! 
What would some of our celebrated lawyers say to this’ Their 
paltry fees of two or three hundred dollars would have been mere 

| drops in the bucket of Aboo Yoosaf. 

| aS 

| 


tion, 1s ascribed 


Mr. Burgh, in his Anecdotes of Music, gives the following ac- 
count of the origin of this species of composition: 

Persons of taste and letters in ‘Tuscany, being dissatisfied with 
every former attempt at perfecting dramatic poetry and exhibi- 
Lest musi- 


poet with the 


Three Florentine noblemen, therefore, Gio- 


tions, determined to unite the best /yri 
cian of their time. 
vant Bardi, count of Vernio, Petro Strozzi, and Jacob Corsi, all 
enlightened lovers of the fine arts, selected Ottavio Rinuccini 
and Jacobo Peri, their countrymen, to write and set to music the 
drama of Dafne, which was performed in the house of Signior 
Corsi, in 1597, with great applause ; and this seems the true era, 
whence we may date the opera, or drama, wholly set lo music, 
ind in which the dialogue was neither sung in measure, nor de- 


claimed without music, but recited in simple musical notes, which 





amounted not to si r, and yet was different from the usual 
mode of speaking 
After this successful experiment Rinuecini wrote Eu yaice, 


and Ariana, two other similar dramas 


In the same year Emilio de! Cavaliere composed the music to 


an opera called Ariadne, at Rome ; and the friends of this com- 





poser, and of Deri, respectively lay c to the honour of the 


invention of recitative for each of these artistes. The Eurvydice, 


of Peri, was, however, the first pir 


rt lace at 


e of the kind performed in 
the th atre, Florence, 





public ; its repres 


A STORMY NIiGitTr. 


! 


It is a stormy night, and t} ! 


e wild sea 
That sounds for ever, now upon the beach 
Is pouring all its power 
The hurrying waves cry out rejoicingly, 

And crowding onwards, seem as they would reach 
The height I tread upon. ‘The winds are high, 
And the quick lightnings shoot along the sky, 

At intervals. Itis an hour to teach 

Vain man his insignificance ; and yet, 

Though all the elements in their might have met, 
At every pause comes ringing on my ear 

\ sterner murmur, and I seem to hear 

The voice of Silence sounding from her throne 
but alla 


Each after each 





tier than all— 





Of darkness, mig 


NIGHTLY WATCII. 





pucror 





to be nightly rung at eight o'clock, as a warnmg, or command, 
that all people should th their fires and lights, and con- 





tinued throughout the he time of Henry the First, 





when Stow says, * that it followed, by reason of warres within 
the realme, that many men gave themselves up to robbery and 
murders in the night."’. It appears that the city of London was 


subject to these disorders till 1253, when 
i¢s to be k 


the preservation of the pe 








manded wate 
ace; and further, that if fromm that time 
any murder or robbery was comn itted, the town tn which It Was 


Such was th 


done shovll be lable to the damages 


origin of the mg v'ly watch 


ere ee nee oe 
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DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 


a 


THE 





BY THE COUNTESS D'AUTICHAMP. 


The political dissensions that have agitated Spain for more 
than twenty years, have forced many families to leave thei; 


country and seek a more tri | home elsewhere 


for 


Bordeaux 


instance, contains more than twenty thousand Spaniards ; and 





in this city a happy sympathy exists between the indigenous po- 
pulation and strangers 
The Gascon character, quick, light, and resolute, blends easi- 


lv with the violent passionateness of the Spaniard ; and Castj)- 





lan gravity equally accommodates itself with the vain frankness 
of the Bordelais. The demands of society and the interests oj 
commerce have done the rest ; and therefore have arisen frequent 
marriages and bonds, which have all the permanency of friendsh 


In 18— the countess of Alcantara came to reside at Bordeayx 


It was not asked whether a political or any other cause oblized 


her to leave Madrid, where it appeared she was little know 


She was rich, and by the retired way in which she lived, and t 


care she bestowed on a young infant, she was imagined to be a 
! 


widow. Her beauty, however, caused her svon to be remarked 





and after she had formed some acquaintances in the town, she 


found it difficult to withdraw from the pursuits that await a 
young woman, rich withal, of whom no duty, or po protec 
seems to limit the admiration. ‘The countess, however, cond 

ed herself with so much circumspection, that for three vears 
the remotest scandal was entertained on her account DD 
that period she dressed herself in mourning, as well as al! “ae 


household ; but a few months afterwards she appeared to prefer 


the society of one of her more persevering admirers, a certa 
Count de 


Bougignon, rich, handsome, and five-and-thirty. On a 


certain € 


hap} 


* In,” observed the count, using one of those charming di 


ay, one spoke of love, and the other rejoiced at the 


ness of being beloved, 





tives which give so much grace to the Spanish language, * y 
love me, I know ; why prolong what your poets and ours wo 


call my martyrdom! You are a widow, and independent. What 


You know I love ¢ 


law are 


withholds vou’? Can it be your child 


swect creature; and besides, mo/fhers-in alone to be 


feared ; fathers never are. I love, and cannot be happy a single 
moment without you; and you myst know, that to love vo 


and see you as often as I do, are things which must be ob 


WX 
ious to your reputation.” 
She blushed and smiled, as though partially in disdain 
*“ Shail I shut mv door on vou?” said she 
‘“* No, In; Task to marry—” 
The countess took 1 guitar and plaved awhile, aft 
! A I > 41lCr White 





} 








throwing the instrument aside, she passed her delicate finge 
through a string of castanets, and agitated them 
* Let us speak about someth ne else,”’ said she, at last 





Tsabella ! 
go and play In another roon 
My friend,” sai 


have reminded me of 


“ Pray vield you will oblige me 





(addressing herself to the child) 


you make too much noise. 





she again, ** the 
castanets—that guitar- Madrid, and of a 


‘ : 
to-dav walk on tl} 








; we cannot he Alees de J% 
I will tell it you Vhat say you? 
This mode of deferring her answer did not please the co 
but there was something so sweet in the voice of the countes 
something so attractive in her manner, that he submitted 


the young evan thus 


“ There 


contractor, whose 


lived in Madrid about four years ago, a governme 
fortune Was so large that his onlv dau ter 


was the best match in the city. Dolores was also verv beaut 
ful A vou 
ty, Don Antonio de Villa Real—fell deeply in love with her 





sh ne 


ier—one of the flowers of the Span 


cave 





will not enumerate all the means he employed to make himse 
enough that she was not backward in ret 
The 


Keal’s own 


beloved by her int 
ffection re was fixed, and celebrate 


period of n 





his a 
night was already adva 


1¢ nuptial chamber, where | 


at Villa palace The 


ced ; Dolores had been led to t! 


maids, after having taken off her rich vestinents, and having | 


in the if cases her ruvies and d amo! ds, were dre ssing he rint 





night robe, when the door was abruptly opened, and every \ 
exclaimed, ‘Stop, Don Antonio! the bride is not yet im bed 


was not Villa Real who entered ; it was La Esme 


Alas! it 
alda, the premicre danse 


ful ; (a dark beauty,) and 


ness ot love—a disintere sted love , wn 














the sentiment Woe, nevertheless, to 
one Your dANSCUSCS usually console t 
forgive ; but ours invar ably revence 
and ardent young woman, with her hair in disorder, her face 
wildly pallid, her eyes spa uw fever i anger car 
rving in her arms a child less than three months old, which, with 
extended arms and tear 1 1 ite mother’s breast ” 
* Where Is bride aske | FE: nera 4 as r \ P 
cried Di es, who knew her, “I the 
Dona! t > 4 ve 1 proof of my 
friendship !” 
It is you,” asked da vhom he u ’ 
, I a s r } Ls icI la! 5B wii re Vis 
at such an r 
The traitor Lsmeralda I x at : — 
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his own! It is our child!” she added, sobbing violently. ‘If 


you knew with what art he betrayed me 


' if vou knew how many 


oaths of love he made! I required nothing, I only asked to see 
him! He told me I should be his wife, that he never would for- 
sake Esmeralda; I believed h 


It was impossible to hide my 





shame from my mother; and he then behaved as a Castilian no- 
bleman ought, went to my mother, pacified my old father, renew- 


his oaths, and I was happy once more. Two months ago, when 


my child was born, he spent three days near my bed, without leav- 


i me one moment. But the traitor loved you even then! I did 


not suspect that he was but near me to deceive me the better 


The child asks sustenance,” said one of the maids; * give 


um your breast 


* Heaven forbid! heaven forbid!’ exclaimed she, throwing 


rself back * Only this dav—two hours ago—I heard he was 


varried ited you. I had a wish 


I have seen the priest who ur 








to kill him—I abandoned myself to desperate thoughts; but I 
have prayed the Virgin and all the saints to aid me; I have 
embraced my child, and my anger has almed. Poor dear' 
what would have become of him? the father killed, the mother 
dead! Take care of him, be his mother. If, after such a treache- 
rous act, you can love Don Antonio, do se, vou will not find 
Esmeralda in your way. But by all the saints of heaven, by that 





who young and innocent as | was, abandoned me toa 


traitor, take care of my son! 


Alt that moment there were three or four light knocks at the 
door; it was Don Antonio 

* Dolores! soul of my life! precious flower of my existence ' 
open to your husband—to the man who so deeply loves you! 
Maria, Isolina, Seraphina, come, ladies, how long vou are with 
the countess 


‘Open not the door!” said Dolores, sternly 
Dur Don 


herself on an arm-chair, and the child slipped from her knees on 


g Antonio's first words, Esmeralda had extended 


those of Dolores 


‘Thou shalt not leave me, my child!" said the bride. “Oh 


heaven ! she is fainting away! help, help, for heaven's sake !" 


Che child was takencare of; tue mother undressed and place d 


in the nuptial bed 


“ Esmeralda,” said the bride, leaning over her, “ I have seen 


enough of him ; you are not the only one he has deceived 


* Do you find yourself ill, madam '" asked Antonio from with- 


out and rece iving no answer, he returned to the ball-room 
Esmeralda was expiring; afew minutes more and the nuptial 

bed was to contain a corpse ; the unhappy wreteh had polsone d 

herself. Dolores, leaning over her, wiped with her handkerchief 





cold perspiration and the rime which covered her lips, her 


breath becoming shorter every moment. 


find me in your way,’ said sie 


“<«T told you, you would not 


concentrating her strength ; ‘I knew that I should die in his bed.’ ” 
999 


**Open the door,’ said Dolores ; ‘let al! enter 
* You know the curiosity with which, at a Spanish wedding, 
t 

people remark the most trifling incidents concerning the cere- 
they watch narrowly the moment when the bride leaves | 
Don An- 
} 
i 
| 


tonio had been followed ; some of the curious had seen him re- 


mony 


the ball-room and the time for the spouse to join her 


at the door of the The guests were 


ing among themselves, and wished to know how the joke 


nuptial chamber 


would enc 


1. The door was now wide open ; the crowd precipitated 


itself into the room, and the first, of course, who approached the | 


bed was Don Antonio, who knew but too well the features of that 

livid face! Esmeralda was still alive; she saw her seducer, and 

the child's screams told but too well to those present the truth of 
iis fearful scene | 
‘Miserable wretch !” said she, pointing at Antonio, ‘I for- | 


» thee! but take care ; my father will—must kill thee 


T 


were met two betrayed women, the one to die, the other to flee 


ese were her last words. Ah me! in that cursed chamber 








away for ever. When the first moments of excitement and 
commiseration were over, Dolores was universally i red for— 
but she had gone, as well as the child. thou || 
know who was that D es, so cruelly betraved in her first love? |} 


‘Twas 7! 








‘| took the child in my arms to a convent, where my father 

\ Ime next d and we found wavs and means to es ape 

mm my husband's power. He, however, never claimed me ; 

and, shortly after, 1 crossed over to France. It is now a year 

the father of Esmeralda killed Don Antonio—as she | 

nated Ihe child I have adopted. That child has saved 

me from a melancholy fate. But now, my inend, you want to 

marry me. I] love you; but are you sure that you have not some 

r ains of the affections of other days! Come, be sincere, and 

istead of marrying a widow, you shall possess an old maiden of 
twenty-nine.”’ 

Ihe count was thirty-five ere he knew the countess; he had 


ved at Bordeaux as most young men do. Rich, and good-look- 


twice had a journev to Paris tocomplete his educa- 

















Official sirs had sent him to Italy, where he had seen 

beauties of Rome and Florence He was not, like Don An- 

t », able to swear that he had never loved before, but he could, 

al all event sav that he was free from any former engagement 
E long he led t beautiful Dolores to the altar; and it 1s 

well authenticated ralda troubled the evening of 
thew bridal i « 


quated ; we have at 























en an ae aa aueegseens 
SONG. 
Sleep, my Leila: do not fear; 
Close thine eves ; thy Hassan’s here 
Thy lover's still beside thee 
Then how can harm betide thee 
Sleep, my rose of beauty, sleep, 
And I will hush thy murmurs deep, 
And watch thee whil he 1 sicepest 
And kiss thee if th i weepest 
Yet may no fears, nor a cnt that em 
Evil ever haunt thy dreams 
Dream thou ve d flowers 
Blue skies an ippier hours 
And I, benea this summer t 
Will sing an old remember'd tune, 
Such as the winds awaker 
When slumbering leaves are shaker 
Such as comes when o'er rude sands 
The sea-maid spreads her sily a s 
nad sinks, W s ree a mH 

Back in the « reen oct 
Sweet as whet e stal ors, 
Phy dark eves w be te ‘ 
‘) rt me t ‘ 
They'r mvs s over 

THE WEDDING FINGER. 

There are few objects amongst the product ons of art, contem- 
| plated with such lively terest by ladies, after a certa ag as 
the simple and unad ed r implement livme v'clept 
the wedding ring ; this has been a theme for pocts of every cal 
bre; for oe ses of everv w om the « ne duckling to 
the solar eagle I ou! ant irve tt the ¢ oft 
custom with wile s« ecte 1, ad pere ince whv ari s 
round, and a “ount for m r nstances concert the cere- 
mony of the circlet, on tl ste < sive evidcene mounting 
to absolute c¢ ctural demonstrat amidst all that has en said 
and written in reference to the ring, I believe the more lovely part 
engaged in the my stic matter, the taper re e of this ornament 
has been neglected ; now this rs rather « is there are facts 
belonging to the ring finger which render it mn a pecul n ner 
an appropriate emblem of matrimonial union ; it is the only finger 


where fro principal nerves belong to two distinct tr nks; the 
thumb is supplied with its principal nerves from the rac c, 
as is also the fore finger, the middle finger, and the t s 

of the ring finger, whilst the ulnar nerve fur os the ttle finger 
and the other side of the ring tinger, at the point or extremity ol 
which a real union takes place ; it seems as if it were intended 
by nature to be the matrimonial finger. That the side of the 


hed by the ult 
ol 


any narrow hard 


ring finger next the little finger is su; 








frequently proved by a common accident, that s 





lbow the edge of a chair, a door, or 


against 


is then frequently struck, and a 


ulnar nerve 





e 


stance ; tl 


; } } 
thrilling sensation is felt in the little finger, and on the same side 


fu 


+} +} i 
e other side oO: it 


of the ring finger, but not on th 


FLOWERS, 


There the r 





ree uUNnVeiis 
Her breast of beauty, and each delicate bud 
© the season comes in turn to bloom and perish 
But first of all the violet, with an eve 
Slue as the midnight heavens, the trail snow-dr ps 
Born of the breath of winter, and on his brow 
Fix'd like a pale and solitary star 
The languid hyac , and wild primrose, 
And duisy trodden down like modesty 
‘The fox-glove, in whose drooping bells the bee 
Makes sweet her music ; the narcissus (named 
From him who died for love,) the tangled woodbine, } 
Lilach, and flowermg limes, and scented thorns ; 
And some from whom the voluptuous winds of June | 
Catch their ye rilumings | 


ANECDOTES. 


Christmas pantomime at the Ade 1} hi theatre, London, in- 





cludes a present for John Bull, consisting of a bale of *‘ annuals 


' 


from 18410 to 1845, which, when ope ied, discloses five little 
} prece 
tal 


in 1841 


princes and princesses ; and, at another portion of the 


infantis on the s, 


where, by some means or other, a female 


the scene changt s to tie post office, with i male duc 


This joke convulses the house with laughter 


iarre!] with a blackguard, let your lawyer 








If you cannot avoid a: ia 
manage it rather than yourself. No man sweeps his own chim- 
ney, but employs a chimney sweeper, who has no objection to 
dirty work, because it is his trade 

HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 
MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
BY MES. JAMESON 
ANNE, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
The Spectator and Tatler not so generally read now as 





hey were forty or fifty years ago; on all points of information, 
aste, and criticism, they have become anti- 
new era in literature, and unbounded liberty 
ongerheresy to differ from Ad- | 


been superseded 


#f conscience in criticism ; it isno 


o1 


— 





























— noe ae opengumsess — eee 
dison, nor is the fiat of Dr. Johnson like f the Medes and 
the Persians must be confessed, too, that the s ect and style 
of many of these papers, which were then to be found on the to 
let or tea-table of every lady, old young, rned or unmar 
ried, would not be tolerated in these days of refinement. Itis there, 
however, we must look to see reflected, as in a sparkling mirror 
the verv age and dy of that time; we have ceased to consult 
the Tatler and Spectator as guides morality or eriticism ; but 
as pictures of ma ers ad cx ‘ ev are ever rich in amuse 
inet and rimat It t we a cnre ed m ali ther 
impor cet treme Ss periwigs d red-heeled shoes of the 
entlemen, and the expansive hoons and flame-coloured hoods of 
1¢ ladies. What can be more rable their wav, or convey 
more lively ea ol m crs a Ormation ot the womet 
than the pers e exer sol et the catalogue of Le« 
a's rary, a } ‘ t« are ‘ lor teac 
ing parrots to speak civilly ! tically Yet the deere 
! ( Spec tor we t Nah { ‘ scdet ciations 
st Operas and r l ‘ a new and ter ‘ va 
to mind us of M e de Nev é's prophecy, that coiles 
! Race vO be i tten together 
[tas w Ww ‘ TY ur t i taste for © opera and 
the It l ! ‘ ! ‘ Ay P t ne I use 
the word / va first ¢ * ed as a spec 
of ate I ch by Sw d other wits. In 
t cra \ shich was } civ pertormes 1704, 
t ‘ ia vi « ‘ who sa v it itive lar rua t 
When Valent N ‘ La M the first Ital 
Singers, Came v ey t n Itaha while 
the rest of the , ag Enolis his strange 
surdity was endures seve seasons It wa tt th 
beg rot 1710 that an opera was performed wholly in liahan 
1 by Italian s ers was ¢ ed Almahide,”’ but the 
na ol the co ms know t same year oc ed 
t musical event of A ‘ ‘ the val of Hande 
Ithe rt a of at era. the Rinaldo.” 
The ve ‘ j r YJ ‘ \ s ne v Sor Ceo 
v he t “ ' ely a a docs n 
rank | ’ Sir ( er Wr i Sur J \ 
burg were the 7 ! i were ‘ { l 
*, and the la ra t writer i we sa 
first-rate a t 
After the peace of Utrecht th of Anr ¢ to 
eres It is now very well know: she « ed her minis 
try, is ‘ us ta s tre vw i! s yr he 
ther, the pretender, t el t 1 one of the 
} cipal articles s ed shim tre brance nd at 
the verv time that ‘ n was ce otlermg a re 
ward tor his | i, she received him secretly her closet, by 
the connivance of Harley Mrs. Mas n Who would se 
verely blame A ‘ city We « t 
pivak carte ‘ ‘ “ placed by her evil 
stars in a situat “ ade the ene ! fhe 
t sand generous fe« es not « y egal, t er " 
volving a breach of the laws she had herself prov ited, and of 
the Oaths she had sole y sw con nis t the same 
time her kings peace, her peoples treedom, and her own 
truth and? r 
‘Towards « se of er fe the queen sutlered much from 
cont l attacks of the t, and her disorder was increased by 
the necessity of ttem rt } VV coune where, the minis 
ters being divided, there was nothing but murmuring, alterca 
tion, and disc ri These es and intrigues were the more 
disgusting ecause we car it ice the t t appearance of 
patriotism and | s ! vy of the statesme who sur 
rounded Anne this time The duke of Ormond appears to 
have been t most honest, and Bolingbroke the most able ; but 
twas a cont | scene of paltry egies for office nd power, 
mixed up with the vilest 7 \ rit and the most bare-faced 
seil iterest 
I e vear 1714 P so electre of Hanover 
Ww »> had hee dec] ead the the a died and 
at yw! Cc walk the y ‘ ‘ he palace © was a wo 
! ( mon capacity and s t und, th h nearly « ity, 
1d looked forward to the | sh throne She had often de 
clared that she sho die « taf she could live to have n 
scribed on her toml ‘Ss i, Queen of Great Brita On 
her death her son Ceorge f Brunswick became the heir 
rent to the Brit icrow! 
The queens he alth continued to decline, and her situation 
mg the turbulent, intrigueing men around her appears very 
pitiable. The disputes between Oxford and Bolingbroke became 
sO Vivient, that not even her presence as a lady and their sove 
reign could restrain them within the bounds of decorum Lord 
Oxford at length sudder re ned his office of treasurer there 
was a privy council he d in consequence, which lasted till twe 
o'clock m the morning. and ritated and fatigued the poor 
queen, that she declared she could not survive it this was on 
the twenty-ninth of Vis after she was serzed with a kind 
apoplexy, of which ‘ ye g almost ins¢ bie for two 
days, she ex) red ¢ ‘ > {A t, 1714, im the fiftieth vear 
of her age she had r od twelve vears and four months 
Queen Anne had bes rather } lsome in her youth; her 
features were regular, and her figure well-proportioned, but hey 
countenance was t t interest, and her deportment without 
gnity. If she had lived ina private station she would have 
passed throug e world as an amiable womar and if the same 
qualities which make a good housewife would have made an 
efficient sovert she w ld have been exemplary Those 








about her were aware of her mental deficrencies they supphed 
or concealed them, and availed themselves of her weakness for 
their own purposes at large beheld her from a dis 
tance they regarded ection and reverence, as an 
amula w I mot trict protestant who protected 
them trom the orro nvas pretenders, popery, 
and wooden shoes: al! of which were muoxe 1 » togethe : in the 
popular imagination They loved her for her gracious manners 
her blameless life, and her merciful sway her subjects of 
ull parties united in giving her the appellation of “Good Queen 
Anne ;”’ but history will pause before it ratifies that most ex 


pressive and comprehensive t 
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ROSAMUND GRAY. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Once—but she died—I knew a village girl 
(Poor Rosamund Gray,) who, in my fancy, did 
Surpass the deities you tell me of 

Haply you may have pass'd her; and indeed 
Her beauty was not made for all observance, 
If beauty it might be call’d. It was a sick 
And melancholy loveliness, that pleased 

But few ; and somewhat of its charm, perhaps, 
Owed to the lonely spot she dwelt in.—I 
Knew her from her infancy ; a shy, sad girl ; 
And gossips when they saw her, oftentimes 
Would tell her future fortunes. They would note 
Her deep blue eyes, which seem’d as they already 
Had made fast friends with sorrow, and would say 
Hers was an early fate: that she would pine 
rom grief—neglect—or cast her youth away 
On love without requital—She grew a woman: 
Yet, when from some long absence I returnd, 

I knew again the pretty child I lett 

Her hair of de epe st chestnut (that which once 
Fell 


Pale as Greek marble, 


in thick shining clusters,) ‘round a brow 


wander'd tastefull 
] 


But still there was the same blue eycs, and still 
‘Their melancholy splendour ; bearing now 
Proof of the gossip’s prophecy. 


ap ——a— 








rs es eee 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 
DUTY. 


Continued.) 
M.D'As BON, In his alarm, fire d his piece to arouse the tnmates 
At the who had been lving 


on th 


of the house sound the female, 


ran wildly 





; , 
motionless rung up, shrieked, and 


Was heard soon aiter 





round the lawa 1 rattling of a carriage 
m the road, and the magistrate was overjoye lat meeting some 


. . . 
of his friends, who took charge of the colonel, still senseless 


and immovable. ‘The motion of the carriage revived him, but 


he closed his eyes again ina moment, and trembled violently. 


into 


* This is the first time I ever knew the sight of a wom 


frighten an officer,’ remarked M. d'Albon, * Who isthat strange 
creature ! 

*T believe they call her the Countess de Vandieres; she is 
Insane 

“It is she!’ exclaimed the colonel; “living, yet dead! 1 
feel that I shall die too.” 

When they reached the chateau the physician felt his pulse 
and shook his head 

** Lucky that he was fasting, or he would have been a dead 


His 


first request to his friend was that he would visit the convent 


man!” be cried; but in a few days his energies returned. 
and ascertain what he could about the unknown lady. 

At the grating the marquis met a tall thin old man, of bene- 
volent but melancholy features. He told him of their first visit, 
when the old gentleman interrupted him 

** Was it you then who fired that unlucky shot? you came near 
killing my poor patient 

* Why, I fired in the air" 

You would have harmed her less if vou had hit her! 


* We are even as to that, for the sight of the lady almost 


killed my friend, Col 
**The Count Philippe de Sucy?” 


nel de Sucy 





* Was he 


asked his host 
wot in Russia at the passage of the Beresina !" 

** Yes, he was taken by the Cossacks, and spent ten vears in 
Siberia.” 

“Come in,” said the old man, ushering him into the parlour 
The room was richly furnished, but every thing bore the marks 
The porcelain vases lay in fragments on 


the floor, and the silken curtains were torn to shreds 


of wanton violence 


* You see the destruction caused by the charming creature, to 
the care of whom I have devoted myself. She is my niece ;” 
He then proceeded to recount to his visiter the following history 

It was during the retreat of the grand army from Russia, about 
nine o'clock on the night of the twenty-eight November, 1812, 
that Marshal Victor abandoned the heights of Studzianska, leaving 
only a small force to cover the only bridge across the Beresina, 
which was still standing. They used every exertion to hasten 
the flight of the crowds of stragglers who followed the main 
body, and whese only chance of safety was to place the river 
between them and tie enemy; but their efforts were fruitless 
The soldiers who crowded tothe banks unluckily found there the 
immense number of wagons and carnages of every kind which 
the army had been forced to abandon. These wretches, brutal- 
ized by cold and want, rejoicing in the unexpected plunder, broke 
up some of the wagons to build huts, set fire to others to warm 
themselves, devoured the horses, and their hunger thus satisfied, 
The 


crowd, which seemed a 


lay down to sleep instead of providing for their safety 
| g 


Russian artillery kept playing on this 


huge black spot in the midst of the snow which covered the face 
of the country; but the fugitives suffered too much from cold 
to regard the shower of balls which fell among them: all were 
dying, and it was of little moment whether they were cut off 


by a bullet or by frost and hunger. Fresh groups of the stragglers 


were constantly coming up, and they exhausted, in spite of the 
warning of their officers, in feeble efforts to obtain some degree 
of comfort, the energy necessary to carry them across the fatal 
stream. When all the fires were occupied, all the provisions 
seized upon, strife arose between their possessors and the latest 
those who found 


comers, and the weakest were sacrificed, and 


no shelter lay down in the snow to die. ‘This mass of wretched- 
ness became so insensible, so happy we should, perhaps, say, 
Marshal 


j 


that when Victor abandoned the heights, which he had 
held for two days, he was obliged to force a passage through this 


living wood with his five thousand heroes. ‘The poor wretches 














| let themselves be crushed sooner than movea step. ‘They perish- 

edin silence, smiling stupidly, without even a thought of home 

It was midnight before Victor's little corps crossed the river 
The marshal hurried on, leaving General Eblé in command 
When the general left his hut, he paused to gaze on the spec- 
tacle before him. The Russian cannon was silent, and flickering 
fires, scattered over the plain, lighted up the hollow countenances 
of t fugitives, thirty thousund im number, who were too 
wretched even to think of providing for their salety 

** We must save these poor devils !"’ said Eblé to his aide-de- 
camp; “to-morrow morning the Russians will be here, and the 
bridve must be burned. Let General Fournier draw off the 
rear guard and cross at once. When they are over, take all the 
eflective men you can find, and set fire to all these wagons, 
carriages, calssons, every thing! Drive all those laggards to the 
briaee—Durn then out with fire, it is their only chance It Ber- 
threr had let me burn all these « ised carriages, all would be safe 
except my poor pontooners, those fifty heroes who saved the 
army, and who—will be forgotten!’ and he passed his hand 
across his eyes, for he felt that no one would remember thos« 
fifty gallant fellows who for a grave in the v stream which 
they bridged over. One of them still livwes—suflers rather—poor 
and unknown! As on as the aid was gone, Eblé begau by 
setting lire to halt-a-dozen of the nearest bivouacs, thus forcing 
the roecupants to cross tl river Meantime the aid reached 
the only house standing on the he ights of Studzianska 

E hovel so lu comrade '"’ he asked of a man who was 
sta yr ¢ side 

. you get in you'll be a lucky fellow,” answered the officer 
without turning his head, continuing to hack at the planks of the 
house with his sabre 

 % Ah, is it you, de Sucy ?"" asked the aid de-camp 


‘replied Sucy, recognizing 
“ff 
Ilave 


you brought your pockets full ef cakes and confectionary for our 


* Yes—ah, how are vou, old bov 
the aid, who, like himself, was hardly three-and-twenty. 


thought vou were on the other side of this —— river 


dessert! If so, we shall be glad to see you,” he added, con- 


tinuing to strip the bark from the logs, and feeding his horse 


with it. 


*T am looking for the general, to order him to retreat at once 





Your men will hardly have time to force ir way through yon- 


der crowds, which I mean to set on fire, so as to get therm in 
motion 

“Ah! the news almost warms me I have two friends to 
look out for—but for them, I should have been dead long ago— 


for their sakes I have kept my horse, instead of eating it. Tor 
heaven's sake, have you got acrust of bread in vour pocket? 


ho irs, 





and ] have been fight 


I've eaten nothing for thirty 


a wolf to keep my blood in motion.’ 


* Poor Philip! Ihave got nothing! But where's your cene- 
ral—within *"” 
“You can't get in there—the hut is crammed full of our 





wounded. Go a little further, you will see a kind of pig-sty— 
you'll find the general there. Farewell. I wonder if we shall 
ever have another waltz in the duchess’ saloon!” 


The wind was so cold that his friend could not open his lips to 
I H 


re ply Major de Sucy took his horse by the bridle and forced 


him away from the meal of green frozen bark which he was de- 


vouring care rly. 
a} * ' 


‘Come, forward! forward! Bichette You are the only one, 


} 


my lady, that can save my Julia! Forward! forward! by-and- 
by we will lie down and die !"’ After advancing some five hun- 
dred paces, he saw a bright fire in the place where he had left 


his carriage, guarded by a steady old soldier. He began to fear 
retreat, he 


ld } 


the worst, and, like many others in that memorable 


felt far greater strength in the cause of others than he cot ive 


put forth to save himself. He soon reache d a little ravine, where 
he had placed, out of the reach of the cannon, a voung lady, his 


1, 
friend from childhood, his dearest possession on earth. A few 


steps off, a crowd was gat 
with pieces of calssons, Carriace -wheels, whatever came to har 


vered round a huge fire, which they fed 
d 


r, thev had searched the carriage 





Driven by hunger and 
The old 


lay on the 


general and his daugiiter, whom they found in it, now 


} 


1 near The carriage was overturned 


' fire 
i¢@ hire 





grounc 


and one of the doors torn off. As soon as the crowd heard the 


ev shouted as if with one voice, 


1 


1 anc 


maior s horse, ti 


tread of t! 


ecstasy 





@ Aorsc an c i d Ac 


the frenzy of fami 





‘Get out of the way,” cried two or three soldiers, levelling £ 
their pieces at the animal. : i 
“* Scoundrels !"’ cried Philip, “if you shoot I'l! fling you all into 
your own fire ; there are plenty of dead horses up yonder, if you 
want any.”’ s! 
“A pretty joke to be sure!” cried a herculean grenadier 


** Once, twice, three times, will you get out of the way! Very hs 
well, then, just as you please,” and he fired. Luckily, Philiy, 

was not hit, but Bichette stumbled forward and fell. Three ore th 
fell upon her and soon finished her with their bayonets. ta 


* Dogs! let me take the pistols and the saddle-cloth,”’ said 





Philip, despairingly th: 
* You may have the pistols,” said the grenadier, “ but as to se 
the saddle-cloth, there is that chap who has eaten nothing for two 
days, and he has got his summer clothing on—it's our general hir 
Philip said no more, as he eyed a man standing barefoot for 
the snow, dressed in a ragged pair of trowsers, his head protect of 
ed only by an old linen cap, covered with ice. While the major the 
was securing his pistols, five men fell upon the mare and cut her 1 
up with all the skill of a professed butcher. The pieces were ; 
soon broiling on the coals. Philip sought a place by the side Wi 
the lady. She looked at him in silence, and without a smile . 
Near her was the soldier who had been left to guard the car m | 
riage—who had been wounded and overcome by numbers. H, “ 
Was turning a piece of horse -flesh before the fire, and it Was Casy Att 
to see with what joy he looked forward to the prospect of a line 
least len, 
As for the Comte de Vandiére, exhaustion had made a child mo 
of him, and he sat near his daughter, he Ipless and thoughtless - “ 
nothing could rouse him from his lethargy Philip seized th vei, 
lady’s hand to express his sympathy, but he was silent, for ev« fast 
he was absorbed in the delight of feeling warm once more ; |) “ 
face began to put on an expression of stupid delight, and jx ~ 
watched anxiously his attendant cooking the piece of his on siee 
favourite mare; the smell of the meat excited his hunger, a - 
hunger silenced the voice of courage and of love. The me the 


ler of his« 





around him had shared among themselves the plunc 





riage, the cushions, the cloaks, and shawls of the count and hs 

da iter. As for their gold and diamonds, they it 

about nobody tho aht them werth picking up «< were 
the faces of these beings were grotes jue in the extreme. One ter 

sturdy fellow was wrapped in a woman's shawl, another in a their 
horse's skin, but nobody thought of laughing, and nobody spok tram 
Some poor wretches were asleep. If one of them chanced paus 
roll into the fire nobody interfered, for they reasoned logically. ae 
that if the man was not dead, the scorching would be suffic oad 
notice for him to quit; if he awoke in the flames and perished, weal 
nobody felt that he was to be pitied. The countess had beheld “et 


When t the 


this horrible sight twice, but it did not move her 


meat was cooked, it was devoured with that voracity so disgust- that] 
ing even in beasts, and then they ley down as near the fire as been 
they could and slept, taking no thought for the morrow ] “] 
major felt a vehement propensity to sleep. Before yielding to 1 vant 

he turned to take another look at Julia. She was asleep, wra) “] 
ped from head to foot in a dragoon cloak, her head resting on a “es 
cushion spotted with blood. She was like no living thing, chass 


mere shapeless mass. Only her eyes and part of her forchesd 


could be seen, to show that she was human. Was she the viles 


of the army followers! or was she the queen of beauty, her lov- pleass 
er's pride and the world’s daiin g’ Alas! even his eve could The 
discern nothing but a bundle of rags, a lifeless mass. Soon he much 


and le trembled as he thoug 


e oF 


ceased to distinguish even 


“If 1 goto sleep we are lost! I will not sleep 





Ile slept the ri 
He was roused by a tremendous explosion. When he rose longer 
saw around him a sea of fire, and around it and in it were t in safe 
sands of men and women, some shrieking, some meeting the cost m 
fate in silence! In the midst of the tumult a column of troops Phe 
was forcing its way to the bridge 
“It's the rear guard—now there is no hope,” thought Phili — 
“I did not burn vour carriage, Philip,” said a friendly voice 
It was the aid-de-camp 
* Ah, all is lost,” answered the major, * they have eaten up 
my horse! besides, I cannot get this stupid general and hs 
daughter to move.” 
* Take a live brand and threaten them.” It wi 
Vhreaten Julia '”’ and tov 
** Adieu!" said his friend. “ I have got no time to spare, and bling w 
nass I must, for | have a mother at home. What a night! Thes Short, 1 
fellows will be burned to death sooner than move. I tell you it's 
four o'clock, Ph ip ' In two hours the Russians will be moving 
Save vourse!f at once, you have no horses, vou cannot carry 
countess, so come along.”’ The major seized the lady and shoox 
her with a desperate violence that at last aroused her. She ev nde 
i with he: 


him stupidly 


friend fi 





* You must come along with me, Julia, or we shal! all peris 
Her only answer was to trv to shake lim off so as to lhe dow said Mo 
und sleep again. Philip luted her up and carmed her tot this ho 
we are 
xu about sked his fnenG. “ You cannot dr3g not awa 
no hcrees harmont 
Philiy >: then, as it strnck nt, He plaintive 
his pockets with the gold and digmouds that lay on the piqued t 





=p } 
Mont he! 
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ground, and drawing his sabre aroused half a dozen of the sleep- 
ing soldiers by heavy blows. 

* We are in danger here,’ said he. 

«IT know that well enough,” said the same grenadier who had 
shot his horse 

“ Well, isn’t it betrer to risk one’s life to save a lady, and 
have a chance of seeing France once more in the bargain '” 

“For my part, I'd rather sleep,” said one man, turning over in 
the snow, “and if you touch me again, major, I'll give you a 
taste of my bayonet.” 

“What is the matter, major '” asked the grenadier ; *‘ as for 
He's a Parisian, and they're always 


that fellow, he’s drunk. 
selfish.” 

* These 
him a handful of gold and diamonds, * if you will come with me 
The Russians are close by ; they have plenty 


shall be yours, my brave fellow,” said Philip, giving 





for five minutes. 
of horses, we will fall upon the advance and carry off a couple of 
them.” 

« But 


** One of us three—you'll go with us, won't you, Hippolyte '— 


the sentinels ! 


We will take care of him, besides, they may be 


, = 
asleep 


give me a se at 


* You're a brave fellow, major; but will vou 
in your go-cart 7” 
“Yes, if don't get 


After a moment's pause the three me 


nocked in t head yonder 


1 made for 


we 





up 





the Russian 


lines. Only two returned. ‘The generous aid-de-camp had fal- 


len, and Philip was severely wounded. Each of them was 


} 


mounted 


* Thank heaven, the carriage is there, we have done nothing 
yet,” said Philip to the soldier. ‘* Here, take these ropes and 
fasten the horses to the pole.” 
° 


‘There are not enongh 





‘Then take the cloaks off some of those fellows who are 
sleeping there, and tear them up.” 
“He's dead, this one,” cried the grenadier, “every one of 


the of horse-flesh and 


killed 


! . ~ , 
dcuigence in ices 


n dead! by a surfeit excessive in- 


The major shuddered and hastened to complete his task. He 


} } 





and the grenadier mounted the horses. His servant, whose feet 
were frozen, was flung inside across the general and his daugh- 
ter. ‘The horses whirled them furiously across the plain, but 
heir progress was stopped, it was impossible to proceed without 
trampling under foot men, women, and children. ‘The major 





ach the bridge” asked the soldier 
*[T would give my heart’s blood, I would give the world's 
wealth to be there.” 


* Then drive on! you can't make an omelet without breaking 


t And the grenadier drove straight over every wiog 


ie eggs.’ 
that lay in the way ;, but a catastrophe occurred which might have 
been expected—the vehicle upset. 

** Hilloa; your ser- 


coouyv 


**] thought so,” said the soldier, 


vant is dead.” 





* Poor Laurent! ed the major 


‘Ah, was his name Laurent? didn't he belong to the fifth 


chasseurs ? 
“Ves.” 
*Tt’s my cousin. Pah! this b—— of a life of ours isn't 


pleasant enough to be worth regretting.’ 


The carriage could not be righted nor the horses freed without 


much loss of invaluable time. The countess was roused by the 


} oa 


Where are we, Philip 


We are going to cross 


around 


tumult and looked 


“Five hundred paces from the bridge 


the river. Once on the other side, Julia, I will harass you no 
longer—once there, vou may sleep as long as you please, and be 
in safety ; and heaven grant that you may never know what it 
cost me to save your life!” 


Che denouement was close at hand 


(Te be continued.) 





ee re ee ee ee 


LEGENDS 





OF VENICE, 


VIOLA AND HER TUTORS. 


Concluded.) 


LADY 


It was evening—the glorv of an Italian sun yet rested on spire 


and tower—the air was full of sweet sounds and fragrance, bub- 
bling waters, songs of birds, scents of thou of flowers, in 





was the hour of love 1 soft 
And if at times a transient breeze 
Break the blue ervstal of the sea, 
Or sweep one bloseom from the trees, 
Tow weleome is each gentle air 


That wakes and wafts the odours there 


sort, it 


ness 


rubs sat the Lady 


Viola 


ants, nor were Francesc ,an ! his laug te r-loving 


nder a hower of odour-!reathing s!} 





with her atte 





frend far of. Viola was touching } e ; * Do vou hear her 








said Morclit, “* there is no resisting that We are rivals from 
this hour!" he exclaimed, with mock-gravity and importance, 

we are in the smell of the svren.”’ Francesco started: he was 
not aware she was so near n; another prelude, and with the 
harmonious strings she blended her ch voice. It was a 
plaintive air; she was sensible of Francesco's approach, and felt 
piqued that he did not advance, if he did not choose to compli- 
ment her performanc Alas! it accorded but too well with his 





soft feelings, as his friend observed ; who, as his pupil seemed 
not to have the power of doing justice to such feelings, inquir- 
ed, with a smile, if he should take on himself to explain them to 
the lady on his behalf. he 
pressed his hand upon his heart, tears glistened in his eyes— 


her feet, and lost all ; 


Even this failed to rouse the youth ; 


another moment he had thrown himself a 


for she had half vowed a deadly retaliation when she once had 


him in her power. Luckily, too, his back was turned by More! 
li's contrivance, and she could not see his emotion, though she 
could have killed the poor fellow with her eyes for being pre- 


, . —_ 
picion he was Francesco's lieut 


t-ceneral, and conducted his 


en- 





sent, for she had a shrewd su 


move whole of 





an 
the campaign 
** Now I will declare my love at last,” cried Morosini, with in 


tanimity and resolution, at the same ti 





hnite mag 





for an attack 
“Holy Virgin! bethink 


“ Most noble Signor, rally your strength ; cones 





whispered nis 


retreat. Don’t turn your face as you value her 


ten to her; shut vour ears, shut your eyes, and shut your mouth, 








most of all. Be great—show yourself ‘ a deaf adder to the power 
of the charmer,’ or that singing will be your sorrowing. Try to 
hum a tune yourself, or she'll make you dance to a tune you 


wot of ;—'t's one of 


That's 


ome this way, noble Signor,” 


! j Pr . r ts 
rer Geadiiest snares raveiy whois 


tle again and you are safe. There,c 


clutching hold of his bewildered pupil, still trying to draw nearer 
and nearer the enchanted circle, like a mouse under the eve of a 





But 


Francesco grew paler and weaker, and he cou 


rattle-snake at each step the lady's tones grew more touc! 


Ing, d only m 
mur, * Let me perish, Ottavio, if you love me ; let 


to tell her that I am dying for her.” 


me oO Vv iive 


Luckily, a fine bed of roses 


came to Morelli's aid. ** See,” he cried, * what splendid flowers 


the pride and glory of Lady Viola's garden. Lox 


ed tulip, how magnificent '’’ at the same time drag r the 
witched youth farther and farther. ** Look at that rose ere's 
a noble beauty! and here, a little farther, here's a v er 
you ! 

* Beautiful, indes M t see , ( 
what an enchanting —what—— 





and berst into a passionate tf 











even to notice or approach, but rather sivc sly to avoid, 

to « t n the charms of roses 1 | w i they « 

to have been } their co s assed in r 
direction; when, too, she was throwing her who eart | 
soul into t magic al powers which she | w how toc 
mand, and when the prondest and :oblest of Venice would have 
flown enraptured, and bowed their allegiance at her feet 


The slighted beauiy's damsels gathered round, and tried to ,i 


leviate her trouble. Not a few meaning glances passed between 


the ladies Diana and Giulietta, which were reflected with as sig 
But Lady V iola 


ly became as met 


nches and pushes by her atter 
had an attack of megrims, sudder 
} 


; and after railing in good 





ouée as she was before angry 


t boys and their tutors, she soon contrived to dismiss 











them all, and sunk into one of her unaccountable calm and per 
sive moods. At times her eve flashed, and her bosom heaved, 
while deep sand fi 1 tears re Witness tothe se ¢ ) 
tions of her proud spirit 

As the morn rose over tie clear blue waters, s . e if 
to hide her griefs from every eve, farther, farther » the gree 
recesses. At the extremity of t tt lerness s c 
the sound of music, and there sat Fr cesco, with h irlé 1 lis 
tening at his side in apparent raptures ; for he rea sung 
pl d in a very pleasing style Viola's companions 1 ofte 
extolled extreme sweet: and beauty of his voice d 
now she thought she had neve eard it half so de ‘ 
fore. Indeed, he touched the guitar with a Sionate fee : 
that vibrated through her every sense and nerve He could not 


+} 

















suppose that the lady was near, and listening ; but she might 
let him know, and, oh! what a glorious opportunity for a slight 
ed lady's revenge’ It was evident he was singi w in his best 
style ; the lady Viola summoned a forced smile of disdain ; and, 
though without a tutor, contemptuously turned aw A flash 
of triumph ! ted her eve it was a glorious effort. She tried 
tohem! andr ke her voice and footstep heard, s if to show 
him what could do; but rat eat Lov ed 
her e half repented Ss é earer with bea + heart 
and glowing cheek, and gazed uns on that noble and gen 
tle—that ex sitely chiselled and handsome face. It us Now 
full of soft expression, as his friend termed it ; but it was an ex- 
pression that held her fancy s; und and captive, as ina 
trance. He was chanting a plaintive air; it was not to her, 
but to the mo n, which he ogle 1 in so Interesting @ manner as 
almost to rake Morelli split his sides, though he felt re lly pleas- 
ed with his fine execution 

** What a handsome cavalier that is'’’ w uspered a sweet voice 
behind her; ‘“‘and what a voice, how full—how divine—”" and 
the Lady Viola could on!y sigh a response. * Happy she con- 
tinued Lady G iliana, “ who gains sor e a being | er hus 
band; she need not envy any king on the face the earth.” 
Viola frowned, bit her lip, and retired to her apartments in f 

:! the tw is on Ww I € id bestowed bs] a4 


day to cay, 


bot it was not to sleep. A thousand strange and new 


lu 


notice ; 


sensations, mingled with 





| of disappointed bitterness, yet 
dreamy joy and rapture, filled her conscious bosom, for she now 


truly felt what had so often inflicted—she loved ! Oh, that 


sie 


wondrous handsome face ' Yet she resolved to dismiss him final- 


her father’s letters and despat« 


y—even without hes, Or any com- 
mands of her own, except to go on—the very morrow 
Che morrow came, and so it went—Francesco was still at the 


palac There was always some little excuse to detain him from 


her « and attendants could not make it 














out, though they exchanged smiles very sig cantly, for she had 
quite f o frow and to scold, and to play the tyrant To 
astonish them more she grew shy ; she blushed and became pale, 
and was emphatically described by her tire-woman, Laura, * all 
of a heap;"’ and yet s would abuse poor Francesco and his 
friend more in ever te sure that all this afforded a fresh 
l for the « ely . cal mentor, who felt so amused that 
he kept a regular journal of the allair, which, mstead of taking 
“ i 0 the othe ori, HO Was 80 Len s as to icave 
behind i for the benetit of his frend the writer 
Meantin ured no pains to bring the hardened 
wretch to her lee » longer from Vanity, bul Irom a vet more 
abs ) { irresist c ss Instead of la y would 
now ive we ‘ ‘ . ve se 1 there lor the 
ud er s ‘ ‘ ed the weak 
cr it ‘ | y i ‘ ‘ . i » She be ran 
» se and ‘ ! having t hours w ry 
m t ve been dev itos ere a \ le w 
sand ¢ i s were all g d | », with the 
s me ‘ iv . ” ' 
ive way ‘ i « ‘ ol various 
kK s i ed ensive and mean 
choly tor rco s thems ¢ verse Iran 
ces his " } sw ‘ or ridi 
r elity 
\ ‘ \ vy ria 
cesco ‘ ‘ ‘ imen 
. The < e a svi ‘ ‘ ‘ vl 
x ’ r t a | y Si 
sod l t her fe if ’ 
pa bes are vi I v6 \ piea 
t eve S d with 
‘ ] ‘ ‘ , 
\ " 1 
te V s | t } 1 and 
scor ‘ i com ed his tutelage 
ol two puplis inste 1 ol t {1 surrencend con ss i, 
siithou jarm, oO the inds of the gentle id devoted bride 
and one of the most gratelul ang happiest ver- and i 
all Venice 
The sun shone u s spend r,s e.y a breath of air 
rutfled the surface of t e wives ; not acloud dimmed 
the dark pur} SK Vas the tev i ol the ducal festivi- 
‘ nnd the Dove was put C1Ost em with celebrating the 
nuptials of the son « é Me an Warrior th the 
fi } ter of t loft } erio 
Seated the cark vet ‘ if tal tie 1 v, the w 
‘ orned like the gay ettiest rina pi ly 
pa lie sat the i ti ) ) ers ected or 
ed for his I y either | 1 one le 
4 : ° ve t 1 1 ut \' t { 
Fra ‘ ‘ , Ww ) i ' at « 
frien As ‘ ee duc palace there 
caine orl ry (era ‘ sal Is of the ve P 
Sol e hy ‘ roft .n 
panile, w vo t run r ‘ nj ed 
it w tende fee Mea 
Ila ee t ‘ lPiazze yt 
sc! r Ba rigo, the de's f r, Mor to gratify em 
boti and re r him t t entertained her with 
an acc tol ‘ reat ¢ } Ss ancestors, the old 
Moro t forgetting t 1 Fra cesco, called J/ 
Pe pone sia from st pus over the ‘Turk 
Greece, a \ 1 m that n ent monume in 
the g I ni OF ( I } res, and 
statues, to « ‘ P f Hk d of the 
memor ‘ ‘ ( “a I esco's cyes 
§ ec W e 4 \ N prouder ot 
her ¢ . I & ’ t y to the 
nts, ! vessels to carry them and 
their ch ! ni t t VOK the () ma tt y 
m ts vet r the is a | n of the 
rm 
For the ebr of the D urria st, wh would 
oce ¥ ia t na t dma s, we must be 
content to refer the reader t ) cations vpon 
the s $. Suffice it say, t ‘ rr esco aud his 
t e f shed ere Ve 5 ‘ . iad so grandly 
Ww r Was re ¢ edge her yt plebetan citi- 
zens & trangers, to A vit » carry ¢ 
wars W 1 the Tu c f . 1 © le 
a ne , an t3 4 - ; ys 
ar 
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THE MAGDALEN. 
“And woman who had wept her loveliest dower, 


‘There hid her broken heart.” —Parts, st. 15. 


I do remember it. *Twas such a face 

As Guido would have loved to dwell upon ; 
But oh! the touches of his pencil never 
Could paint her perfect beauty. In her home 
(Which once she did desert) I saw her last ; 
Propp'd up by pillows, swelling round her like 
Soft heaps of snow, yielding and fit to bear 
Her faded figure. 1 observed her well 

Her brow was fair, but very pale, and look’d 

Like stainless marble; a touch, methought, would soil 
Its whiteness. O'er her temple one blue vein 

Ran like a tendril; one through her shadowy hand 
Branch'd like the fibre of a leaf—away 

Her mouth was tremulous, and her cheek wore then 
A flush of beautiful vermillion, 
But more like art than nature ; 
Spoke as became the youthful Magdalen, 


and her eye 


Dying and broken-hearted 





ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


THE MYSTERIOUS BEAUTY. 


THE CORPS 


BONAPARTE AND 





BY ONE OF DIPLOMATIQUE. 


Warning the first. 


When Bonaparte was created first consul for life, his court 
was similar to that of aking. Ancient customs were revived, 
and the code of etiquette was as rigid as a hundred years before 
As the consul found that the palace of the Tuilleries was but a 
dull sojourn, he spent most of his leisure time at Malmaison, 
although it was somewhat too small for the efalage of power 
Seeing this, he took possession of the palace of St. Cloud, 
which he had refused to accept when previously offered to 
him, saying, “I shall take nothing from the people,’ a promise 
which he forgot as soon as he had overcome the first difficulties 
of his career 

M. Gaudin, prime minister, was, it is said, the first who pre- 
sented himself at a levee in a coat trimmed with lace. ‘The ex- 
ample was soon followed, and the lace and the silk stockings re- 
Bonaparte himself, at an as- 


trimmed 


placed the sword and the boots 
sembly at Lyons, was remarked wearing a coat with 
an audience had their 
hair powdered. Some courtiers also wore powder. ‘ Trifles,” 
says a grave historian, ** had become state affairs." The old la- 
the head of the 


red silk ; and all the Englishmen attending 


dies of the court of Louis XV. were at anti-re- 
volution party ; the young ones were afraid that the old costume 
would be again introduced ; but Madame Bonaparte belonged to 
the opposition, and perhaps it is to her that the French ladies owe 
the advantage of not having had their hair powdered as of yore. 
Analagous to the court of Versailles, a great attraction to those 


Many had lost 


the habit of going to church ; some had helped to overthrow the 


coming to the levee was the mass preceding it 


state of religion ; however, nothing could be more brilliant than 
this ceremony ; the actress of the opera sang there; and those 
who could not find room near the window facing the choir, walk- 
} 


ed and talked in the gallery. The consul attended the chapel 


more regularly than Madame Bonaparte liked. Josephine pas 
sionately loved her husband, who was already too much the vic- 
tim of those ambitious views which afterwards drove him to di- 
vorce. She dreaded any rival that might by possibility have 
made Bonaparte do without her 
mass the emperor's eyes were constantly fixed on one of the 


Now it happened that during 


gallery windows opposite, which was occupied by a young girl 
of great beauty, whose sparkling orbs see med to glide over a lit- 
tle prayer-book, in order to meet the piercing looks of the consul 
“ Who is that young person?" asked Josephine of one of her 
ladies; ‘‘she has, I think, some intentions on Bonaparte, for I 
saw her drop a note which he picked up.” 
The young lady was said to 
On the 


No one could satisfy Josephine 
be English, but nothing more was known respecting her 
day of the Aillet, and after the levee, Bonaparte had a fancy for 
a drive to the park, four in hand. He had, however, scarcely 
taken the reins when he fell from his seat. He tried to get up, 
but fell again and fainted. The horses were frightened, and ran 
off. Duroc, however, contrived to stop them, and the first con- 
sul was carried to his apartment 
bered the dillet dropped in the chapel; and Josephine, leaning 
} 


Once recovered, he remem- 








over his shoulder, re¢ 
** Do not ride out to-day 


* How could an accident of 


} 
' 


he exclaimed 


kind be foretold '” 


Napoleon. *“ Duroc, my friend, examine the carriage 
Duroe obeyed, and entered soon after, pale and terrified ; and 
taking the consul into an adjoining room, he said 
“Consul, had you not met with this accident we should have 
been destroved ; there was in the carriage, and under your seat, 


a shell loaded with small shot \ few minutes more and the 
match would have communicated to the gun-powder. Fouche 
must be told of this.” 

‘Don't sav a word shout it,” 


answered the consul; “ one 


} 


— —- 


attempt always brings on more. Let not Josephine know what 
danger she has been in; nothing must be said to Hortense, Jo- 
seph, or Cambaceres ; publicity must be avoided. Here, Duroc,” 
he added, “read this. "Tis a parallel passage.” 

Duroc took the book from Bonaparte and read the following 
sentence 

‘“Cromwell had received from a German prince six horses, 
Through Hyde 


Park, in a light carriage drawn by these horses, he himself drove, 


very remarkable for their speed and beauty. 
having Thurlow inside. He did not deem it more difficult to 
manage six horses than three nations; but the steeds being of a 
fiery nature, set off at their greatest speed and turned the car- 
riage over. In his fall, a pistol, which he carried with him, went 
off without wounding him ; the Protector was taken up, bruised 
by his fall, but less hurt than Thurlow 

**T don't wish to be compared to Cromwell,”’ said Bonaparte, 
‘Am I, like the Protector, a hypocrite, a fa- 
But truce to this; come to 


shutting the book 
natic, the murderer of a monarch ? 
mass on Sunday next, and you shall see a beautiful creature ; I 
will point her out to you ; she will sit at the fourth gallery win- 
dow on the right. You must follow her to her abode, and tel! me 


afterwards where it 1s."—Allons. 





Warning the second. 

The next Sunday the mysterious beauty did not appear at mass 
Josephine sought in vain—and Napoleon also. In the winter 
season St. Cloud was too cold to be inhabited; the month so 
appropriately called Nirose was approaching, and the first consul 
returned to Paris and the vast apartments of the Tuilleries. One 
night he entered his carriage, accompanied by his aid-de-camp 
Lauiston, and by the Generals Lannes and Berthier, and it was 
just on the point of starting, when a female, whose head was 
wrapped in a black cloak, approached with a note in her hand 

* Citoyen Consul!" exclaimed she, extending her hands, * for 
heavens sake do not—— !” 

The carriage started, and Napoleon said—* I] should think, by 
the sound of her voice, that she must be a pretty woman ; I could 
not see her face 

On they drove, and had arrived at the opera, when a terrific 


explosion was heard, mingled with the cries of the victims, and 


that of the glass falling from all the windows of the neighbour- 
hood. Bonaparte entered his box with a serene aspect, and the 


kind yet firm look which distinguished him. He bowed to the 


terrified assembly, and crossing his arms, seemed to pay the 
greatest attention to the oratorio of Hayén—the Creation—which 
was given on that day. All at once he remembered the note he 
had previously received, opened it, and read— 

** For heaven's sake, cor sul citoyen, do not go to the opera to- 
light ; or if you do, do not pass by the Rue Nicaise !” 


The consul then raised his eves, and in the upper tier saw the 
young girl from the chapel of St. Cloud, who was gazing on 
him and seemed thankful for his preservation. Her head had no 
other ornament than the long curls which floated down over her 
beautiful breast ; and on her shoulders was the little black cloak 
which she had worn on approaching the consul's carriage 

“Go,” said Bonaparte to Lannes, “to the upper tier; vou 
! 


will find there a young lady to whom T must speak—there ; do 
you see? opposite. She wears a black cloak.” 
Lannes went up, but the vision had fled ! 
Warning the third. 
Years went on; victory succeeded victory. At last the mo- 





ment arrived when France was invaded, and Napoleon was 


obliged to abandon the sceptre which, to use his own words, he 


had *“ picked up.” The island of Elba became for atime the 


most dazzling point inthe universe, The emperour made but 


one step from the Gulf of Juan to Paris; after which the em- 
pire was again thrown into confusion by the battle of Waterloo 


! 


The emperour, whose eagle was not thenceforth to take flight, 


Before ent 





threw himself under the protection of England. 





ing the boat which was to conduct him to the British ship, his 
friends placed themselves around him to take a last farewell 
In the middle of the crowd a female of dazzling beauty was seen 
Her 


tears, which rendered her still more interesting 


trying to approach the emperour. eves were filled with 


“Read this!" said she, handing a note to Bonaparte; ‘ it is 
still time !" 


N 


more inthe park of St 


oleon read the note, and, looking up, thought himself once 





Cloud, or at the opera, listening to 


Havdn’s oratorio. The delusion was brief; he shook his head, 





tore the note, and threw the separate parts over to the advane- 
ing wave 

** This is not the time!" said the emperour, “J cannot with 
draw !" and then taking from his finger an ornamental ruby—a 
memento of his campaign in Egypt—offered it to the mysterious 
fair one, who kissed He then entered 
the English boat 


Of the three warnings, two came too late, and the third, which 


} 


his hand and sobbed aloud 


might have been serviceable, was rejected. 
The beautiful prophetess died 
Duke of Otranto (Fouche) 


The little we have said on this subject is all we 


in 1837; and her history was 


much better known to the than he 
chose to avow 


are permitted to revea! 


“A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE.” 

A FRAGMENT. 
will shortly lead to the hymenial 
"—— Vide M, 


“Tur Honourable 
altar the beautiful and accomplished Miss ——— 





wg Post, passin 

Sur loved him—as most modern Misses love, 
Admired his figure on a rainy day, 

Yet fretted not did he a truant prove ; 
She liked him present, if he stayed away 

She did not miss him. ‘* Men will ever rove,” 
Was still her theme. ‘“ To honour and obey,” 

She had no thought of, but regarded marriage 

As something requisite to keep a carnage. 


And he loved her as much as creatures can 

Who live at balls, and vegetate by night, 
Their only use to hold a woman’s fan ; 

With heads so heavy, and with heels so light, 
For lack of other titles nicknamed man 

Young ladies praised him; he was “ so polite 
But greatest favour from mammas he won, 
Since he was silly, and—an eldest son! 





Ile met her first at some prodigious rout, 
Where all the world was “ voting it a bore 

She was a beauty, having just come out— 
(/d est.) she had rehearsed her part before, 

And now performed it—with ec/at, no doubt 
Her eves were brilliant, and the dress she wore 

Set off her figure ; thanks to Gallic art, 

Carson supplies the want of every part 


Ball followed ball ; they often waltzed together ; 
And, though they merely looked at one another, 
Or sometimes gave opinions on the weather, 
lampaigne, (some say an anxious mother,) 
all were in high feather 
and so, sans further pother, 


Moved by ¢ 
He made an offer- 
At his success ; 
They were betrothed, whilst envious chap'rones sighed 


O’er their lost hopes, and satirized his bride. 


Then, full of joy, she sought thy street, Long Acre, 
To choose the sh ipe and colour of the carriage 

1 know not why, but, somehow, a coachmaker 
Appears to me, in my loose view of marriage, 

A sort of matrimonial undertaker 
By this I've no intention to disparage 

That blessed state, in which voung folks agree 

To certain forms, from law's necessity 


The day was fixed, the déjeiné spread, 
Whilst bridesmaids simpered through their Brussels lace 
The bride shed tears at first, then hung her head, 
And thought how great a change would soon take place 
From a small French to a large four-post bed ; 
Though none could read her mind upon her face, 
Indeed her feelings were not quite intelligible ; 
One thing she felt, the bmdegroom was an “ eligntble 


The marriage service soon was blundered o'er, 

Congratulations in the aisle were pealing, 
The travelling chariot waiting at the door: 

But first the bride must show a little feeling ; 
Straightway she gently sinks upon the flour, 

In a position such as players deal in, 
A graceful attitude for loveliness, 
] 


And so got up as not to spoil 





the dress! 
At last salts-holding dowagers contrived 

To bring her around ; the bridegroom looked alarmed, 
And awkwardly to aid the dame he strived, 

But finding himself useless, he was calmed ; 
Thinking, forsooth, that as he now was wived, 

lis toil was o'er; and vet the dolt was charmed 
While he was seated by the 

} 


Roiling along, quite happy, h 


weeping far, 
cav'n knows where! 


*Tis sad to mark how soon affection dies 
The sober garb of stern reality 
Makes fools seem hideous in each other's eves ; 
She tired of him, then quarreiled with morality, 
Until she cast aside a loose disguise, 
And ran away, like other folks of quality, 


Leaving her owner, one fine summer's morning, 


} 


Surprised to lose his wife at such short warning 
London ( New) Sporting Magazine 
THE FATAL REVENGE. 


On the eighth of September, 1727, some strollers took a} 


ambridgeshire, for t 


» of Barnwell, in C 





pet-show to the villa 


ose of ex! large thatched barn; but just as the 





pur} 


show was about to begin an id! 





e fellow aitempted to enter the 


barn without paying, which the owners of the show prevented, 





and a quarrel ensued. After some altercation the fellow depart 
ed, and the door being fastened, all was quiet ; but this execrab! 
villain, to revenge the supposed injury he had received from the 
showman, went to a heap of hay and straw which stood close to 


the barn, and secretly set it on fire. The spectators of the show, 


' let 


in the midst of their entertainment, were soon alarmed 


] rap diy to the barn. 


who were 


by the flames, which had now communicates 


In the sudden terrour which instantly seized the whole assembly, 


every one rushed towards the door, which unfortunately happened 


that was behind still urging 


to open inwards ; and the crowd 


those that were belore, they pressed ly against it that 


i 80 Violer 





it could not be opened ; and being too well secured to give wav, 


the whole company, consisting of more than one hundred and 


twenty persons, were kept confined in the building till the reot 


fell in, which covered them with fire and smoke ; some were suf 
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Se ee ee a ee 





focated in the smouldering thatch, and others were consumed 


alive in the flames ; six only escaped with life ; the rest, among 
whom were several young ladies of fortune, and many innocent 
children, were reduced to one undistinguishable heep of mangled 


yones and flesh, the bodies being half consumed and totally 


The 


knowing which were the relics they sought, a large hole was dug 


disfigured. surviving unhappy friends of the dead, not 








. as te 
in the church-yard, and all were promiscaously interred together 


, one grave : and what contributed still more to heighten this 
horrible event, was the escape of the v witho y punish- 





t being inflicted on him 


ment ¢ 


A MAID TO HER LOVER. 


Where's the ring I gave to thee, 
Juan, when our love was young, 
And I upon thy bosom clung 

With all a girl's credulity 


In the narrow circlet lay 
An emblem as I thought (ere fears 
And doubt sprung up in after years) 
Of endless love, that mock'd decay. 


And its golden round contain’d 
For gentle hearts a silent spell, 
Within whose magic we might dwell, 
I hoped, as long as lif 





e 
> remain’d 





And am I then forgot by you? 


Oh' then send back the idle token, 
For rings are naught when vows are broke 
Aud useless all while love ts truce 





ECCENTRIC HOSPITALITY. 


Durimg the late American war a soldier who had been wounded 
é , 


and honourably discharged, being destitute and benighted, knock- 


ed at the door of an Imsh farmer, when the following dialog 





ensued 
Patrick. —And who the divil are you now? 
Soldicr.—My name is John Wilson 
Patrick.—And 
Wilson? 
Soldier. —From the American army at Erie, sir 


Patrick. —And what do you want here 


where the divil are you going from, John 


Soldicr.—I want shelter to-night ; will you permit me to spread 
iy blanket on your floor and sleep to-night ! 
Patrick.—Divil take me if I do, John Wilson 
floor, sir? 
t] o’How i. 


Soldier.—On your kitchen 
Patrick.—Not IJ, by the H 
Noldier.—In your stable, then 
Pat: 


Noldier.- 


I do that either 


hunger 


k.—I'm hanged 1 
I'm dying with give me but a bone and a 
cI + I ask no more 


Divil blow me if I do, siz 








Soldier.—GUive me s water to qi nch mv thirst, I beg of 
yo 

Patrick.—Beg and b hanged, I > no such thing 

Noldi —-Sir, I have been figh 1e bless nes you 
eno I have assisted in contributing to the glory and welfare 


ably received you, and 





of the country whica has hesp! an you 50 





vospitably reject me from your hous 
Patri 


revecting you! Mav be I 


k—Reject you; who the divil talked a word about 


am not the scurvy spalpeen vou t ke 

ne to be, John Wilson You asked me to let you lie on my 
‘ . ’ » - } . 

oor, my kitchen floor, or in my stable ; now, by the powers, d'ye 

r 


think I'd let a perfect stranger do that, when I have half-a-dozen 


soft feather beds all empty! No, by the Hill o’ Howth, John, that I 


vunt yd place, you told me you were dying with 
r, 1 a bone and a crust to eat; now, honev, d’ye 





k I'll feed a hungry man on bones and crusts, when mv vard 


s full of fat pullets, and turkeys, and pigs? No, by the powers, 


In the third piace, you asked me lor some sim- 


le water toquench your tuirst ; now, as my water is none of the 


est, I never give it to a poor traveller without mixing it with 


, or somethi cise lesome and cooling 


Come 


to mv house, u honey ; divil blow me, but you s iall sleep in 


1¢ best feather bed I] have ; you shall have the best supper and 

akfast t my farm can supply, which, thank heaven, is none 

* wors vou shall dr K as ruich water as you choose, pro- 

i you mix with plenty o xl w , and provided also vou 

rit { i ’ iV rtv, come » ana feel yourseil at 

Its l never s that Patrick O'Flaherty trated a 

scurvily Vv ) s eh rior the « r countrv which 
im 


DE 





INSECT WHICH TROYsS THE ELEPHANT. 








rhese lords of the forest, t th, from their size and strength, 
lable a s< r a ts, themselves live in continual 
ens of asma tlie, against Whica neither their sa 
cacity nor their prowess can at all defend t Phis diminutive 
featur ets to t kK of the cle ant, ar pursues its 
rse tl x S f ad, ar ] OV ACE Ad u ic ad 
lac . ¢ le ‘ s the st dous at 1 
. lread{ va e cler nis of this denger 
é ver lay their trunks to the ground, except when to 
> crurs arric 


x ew ee ee re ee me 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONIENTS. 





“ War with England,” the “ Case of McLeod,” the “ C 
' Bulwer and Boz,” 


of taking the r 





é 
Pp .”* Lectures, concerts, and thea es,” ** Musical taste of é 
Americans," ** Plot for a new n " Mr. Cooper and the 
ublic press,” so Na} con's rom ins,” * he? ssages i th feof 
Manny Elssler,” ** Engl i . W th 
** Croton Water-rworks,” he Spring bus 8s 
“ Peach-trees,” * the new Trin and ** the sale of Ci spi 
“are all respectfuliy dee ed 
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Sacra Privata: by the R aht Rer. 7. 


Wilson was one of 





Wilson.—Doctor Thomas 





» most apostolical prelates that ever adorn- 
Engl } 


He was born in 


tile as it always has been in em 
1663 and studied at Dublin, and 


hly respected that he was invested with 





ed the church of 


nent divines 





was so h 





of Sodor and Man at the early age of thirty-four 
ment was at that 
of Derby, the 


time in the gift not of the crown, but of the 
feudal of the Isle of Ma In 


family the sovereignty continued until the 


earl lord whose 


latter half of the last 
century, when it was ceded to the king. The mode of receiving 
} 


a bishop at that comparatively early day, and among that simple 


people, as described by Dr. Wilson himself, was very curious 





Cannon were fired, the head men of the 1 s as they 


were called, as holding the keys of justice, came forth to meet 


him, and administered to him an oath of loyalty, not to the sove- 
Those 


reign of Britain, but to the lord of the is'and and his heirs 





who derive their ideas of episcopal grandeur from the rich sees 
of Canterbury or Durham, will form a very erroneous ¢ iate 
of the emoluments of Doctor Wilson's poor bishopric, which 
were far less than those of many parishes in our American cities 
The people were poor, depending chiefly on the herring fishery 
for support, and grossly ignorant withal. Bishop Wilson devoted 
his revenues, his talents, and his energy to the improvement of 
condition, and with wonderful success 


hundred pounds from Charles, and 


their social and moral 
He obtained a grant of one 
six hundred pounds from private subscriptions, with which he 
alter him He 


caused the Bible, the Liturgy and many religious treatises to be 


founded a grammar-school, which is still called 


lated into the Manx language. His narrow means made him 


tran 





not, as is too often the case, insensible to the wants of others, 
but more keenly alive to them! he laboured zealously to build 


1e excellent “Society for propagating the Gospel in foreign 
- er ! ’ ted 


parts,’ and both he and his people contributed liberally to it 


out of their poverty He closed, at a patriarchal age, a lile 





spent in the performance of every good work, and his memory 
vet lives and will | 7 live in the hearts of the erateful \ 
men Ilis uniform zeal and v e made him the object { 
versal respect. Once, we are told, when he came to « 





George IJ, remark 





Queen Caroline, wile of e comes one 
bish p at least who is not in search of prelerment, there sa 
man who wil not part from his spouse because she Is poor ”* One 
of the most generally esteemed and useful works of this creat 
and good man is the volume now before us, containing t de- 


votional prayers and meditations composed by Bis op Wilson 
{ 
{ 


for his own use, and which can ore hardly fai! to benefit 


men of less holiness than he possessed. It is printed by Messrs 





Appleton in their usual style of , on fine 


paper, adorned with vignettes, culs de lampe, ete Phat enter- 


g good service of sound morals 


prising firm is de 











and good taste in presenting to the American public a series of 
works of standard excelience, the invaluable legac es ol such 
men as Wilson, Patrick, and Suttor The volume now before 
us, Sacra Privata, though somewhat neglected of late, used to 
be quite a text book of devotion, and it will be avain The re- 
sent edit wes ould add, hae one great res ninend tion, tha 
of being a re-prini of the « work, and the « complete one 
] i 
which has been published in America, 

The Kinsman—from the press of ip) § ¢ —For 
inerly the novel was a series of d ate distresses and every 
day adventures, enlivened by long disquisitions and com 
place moral reflections But the palates of the present genera : 


seem to crave something more exciting than this dry fare: we 


must have plenty of sudden 





cumstantial 
must * sup full of horrours 


*t 
Mr. Sit 


} sf 
aprentiiul aliov 





with this morbid taste, 
We have 


revolution, with all the accompaniments bestowed upon it by 


acceptable 











inferiour writers, such as rseinen ¢ ping about with predi- 
L S$ pe ! ty and no very ¢ ct ft who ‘ s 
( to ring up exactly tine Nnere they most 
ed; a hero who is always getting seil into scrapes, and 
as regularly helped out of them by a kind of backwoods Mephis 
topheles, the whole embellished with a profusi f very oppor- 








—— 
tu rife shots 1 the piece of the aforesaid forester, sabre 
cuts, brawling, bullying, hanging, arson, and robbery and such 
like egrémens. We hope Mr. Simms, who is a man of decided 
ability, will make a better use of it in future We cannot take 
eave ul ese Vi nes withor commemorating an error of the 
press, sO enormous as to be nusing, mp 163, vol. Il, where 
the we cnow s vexed Bermoothes” are metamorphosed 

» the s vexed B tte This new reading is bold and 
( s imere s, but w fer the old versior 

? NV f. We hket t ec ol these vo mes, though the 

savel does rt tdes ides uv exactiy their pla h, home 

spun, mult s, con onable character—stout, lasting, and 
pleasant w , witho anv finery or display They contam 
© Various reminisce es of one Who has scena g wd deal of 
this w ld, di that t gc purpose In them he lakes us lrom 


m Bom! 


Naples again, ina lively unpretending 


Mount 


per! 


to Vesuvius, fr av to Dundee 


,» at d bac Ay 





which is add 





way which is very pleasant, t enough of the 


author's scientific knowledge to render his pages instructive as 


} } 


we!l as entertaining. We ramble with him over the 


sail around Naples and Sicily, 


Alps and 


stop] r at times to admire the 


exquisite scenery, at others to study the thousand curious pheno 


mena of those most interesting regions, or agaim to laugh at some 


amusing adventure, or »some of our author's sailor ex 


periences Such always acceptable they imestruct 


without wearying, and entertain without injury. The work ts 


sold by Messrs. Cars rmadway 


Pas ul Addresses.—Mr. James is extensively known as one of 





the most popular evangelical preachers in England. The present 
work contains a series of pastoral addresses originally intended for 
the use of his own congregation only, but which be has since been 
prevailed 1 sh for general benefit. Thev are charac 

terized by s vl piety, and ! leate truths and 
principles which any congregation may peruse and apply with 


profit. The volume is ushered in a brief, but very pertinent pre 


face from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Adams, of this city 


The tio brothers The C tde Liguivill 


tricourt, 


and (x 


mnt d'Au 


twins, descended from an ancient family in Lorraine, 


resembled each other so much that when they put on the same 


kind of dress, which they did now and then for amusement, their 
e 
Their 


marks of resem 


servants could not distinguish the one from the other 


voice, gait, ar d dey iment the same, and thes« 


blance were so periect, that they often threw their trie nds, and 


even their wives, into the greatest embarrassment. Being both 
captains of light horse, the one would put himself at the head of 
the other's squadron, without the officers ever suspecting the 


A utricot 


Count de Lignivill 


change. Count d’ rt having committed some crime, the 


never suflered his brother to go out without 


accompanying him, at dt lear of seiz r th nocent instead 


of the guilty rendered the orders to arrest the former of no avail 


One day Count de Ligniville sent for a barber, and after having 


suffered him to s d, he pretended to have 


occasion to go into the next apartment and tli 


y his night 


gown upon his brother, who was concealed there, a | placing the 








cloth w h eck under his chin, made him sit 
down in the } ce which he had just quitte d The bar eT ininie 
diately resur his operat d was proceeding to finish what 
he had begun, as he supp but to his great astonishment he 
found that a new beard had sprung w Not doubting t the 
pers nder nds was the evil one, he roared out with ter 
rour, and sunk « i swoon on the floor, Whilst they were 


endeavouring to call him to life, Count d'Autricourt retired again 


into the closet, and Count de Ligniville, who was half-shaved, 
returned to his former | lace This was a new cause of surprise 
to the poor barber, who now agined that all he had seen wasa 
dream, and he « ld not be « vineed of the truth until he beheld 
the two brothers togeth The sympathy that subsisted be 
tween the two brothers was no less » gular than their resem. 
blance. If one fell sick the other was lisposed also, if one re 
ceived a wound the other felt pain; and this was the case with 
every misfortune that befel them, so that on that occount they 
watched over cach other's « t with the greatest care and 
atte ' But wha 5 st e astonis r, they both had 
often the same drean ] day that Count d'Autricourt was 
attacked in France by the fever of which he died, Count de Lig- 
niv was attacked | e same in Bavaria, and was near sink 
ing rit 

“ Tall Talking -Our worthy contemporary, the editor of the 
“Sy of the Times,” copies the following from the “ Crescent 
City,” a daily journal, published at New-Orleans, as “the best 





thing of the vear ** A talking match came off yesterday in the 
lower Faubourgh, for five hundred dollars a side It continued 
for thirteen rs; the rivals being a Frenchman and a Kentuck- 

bystanders and judges were all talked to sleep, and 
when they waked up in the morning they fi | the Frenchman 
dead and the Kentuckian whispering in his ear' 


t—Sionor De Begnis has nounced his inten- 


tion of giving a grand concert in © « se of a few days, in 
Mrs. Sutton, Mrs 


Seguin, Mr. Penson, and 


whic he will be assisted by Mrs. Se 
Bailey, Madame Otto, Mr. Braham, Mr 


other ¢'s'inguished talent 
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They tell me spring ts waking 















Spring is not to me, Spring is not to me. 
spring spring All mature from her sleep, 
= La manne That streams, their ice-chains breaking, 
— = @ That streams, their ice-chains breaking, 
2 ae mee es Once more to sunshine leap; 
{4 aa “2 ‘tee But the mountain brook rejoices 
mu Pa i In music through the lea, 
ee ee es, 
¢ | Or ‘tis not spring to 
| | I must hear earth’s ma 
| -@ are Or ‘tis not spring to me, 
-_@- 2 oo: Or ‘tis not spring to me, 
I in . . Or ‘tis not spring to me. 
e |} 0. 











PARIS MUNICIPAL POLICE. 

A GARDEN ON THE sixtTH story.—A young woman, having 
with her two rosy-cheeked children, in a timid voice replies 
* present "’ to the name of Madamoiselle Adele B—. She has 
committed an offence against the laws, but the circumstances 
attending it are such as to excite sympathy rather than indigna- 
tion. She has a passion for flowers, and the small window of 
her chamber on the sixth floor is crowded with pots of shrubs and 
flowers, although the ruthless and stormy autumn has stripped 
their stalks of every leaf and blossom. Mademoiselle, 
waits patiently the return of another season ; but in the mean- 
her of her innocent and 


however, 


time an accident threatens to deprive 
favourite amusement. An ill-fated pot, taken by the wind, is 
dashed to the pavement below, endangering the lives of the pub- 
lic, and proceedings were accordingly taken against her 

President. —What have you to say in justification of your 
conduct ! 

Adele.—It was not I, Monsieur, who threw the pot down. It 
was the wind 

President. —Yes, but it was your duty to secure the pots in 
such a manner as to prevent their falling You must not for 
your pleasure endanger the lives of the public 

Adele.~It is necessary that I should work for my bread, and I 


have not time to put them out and take them back again each 


day 


father nor mother 


I have my little brothers to support, and I have neither 


President.—Your conduct is doubtless very honourable to you ; 
but could you not give up your flowers, since you have not time 
to attend to them? 

Adele.—Oh! that would be impossible 
President.—Why, pray ' 

Adele.—Oh! 
President.—Speak out without hesitation 
Adele.—It 1s because my two little brothers woul 


if you only knew, Monsieur 


1 not like to 
give up their pots of flowers—it is their only amusement during 
the summer near me while Besides, they were 
given to us by our father the last time we saw him alive 


Tam at work 
The poor girl here became very much affected, and all present 


were moved by her innocent simplicity. The court dismissed 


her without any fine 


LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 

Taylor, in his records, relates the following anecdote of Moun- 
sey: ** The doctor told me that he was once in company wer 
another physician and an eminent farrier. The 
that, among the difficulties of his profession, was that of dis- 
because they could not ex- 
plain the symptoms of their disorder. ‘* Well,”’ said the farrier, 


not greater than mine ; 


physician state 


covering the maladies of children, 


‘your difficulties are for my patients, 
to explain their complaints 
‘my brother do 


inst Inv in 


the horses, are equally unable 
* Ah!" rejoined the physician, 


quer me, as he has brought his cavalry aga 


ctor must con- 


‘ 


'antrv.” 


An Irishman, by way of illustrating the horrours of soluary 
confinement, stated, that out of one andved persons sentenced 


to endure this punishment for life in an American prison, only 


fifteen survived it 
The Flavio Gioia, or 
Goya, a Neapolitan, and from which period we may date the 


in 


It was discovered early 10 


mariner’s compass was invented by 


general intercourse among nations 


the fourteenth century. 


A FRESH MORNING. 


It is a noisy morning: vet the sky 

Looks down as bright as on a summer's day. 
The ocean curling as in wanton play, 

Doth bare her bosom to Apollo's eye, 

And every whispering wind that flutters by 
Scems like a spirit charged to greet the day, 
And duly hurries tow'rd the east—away 
For there the sun, the mountair 
Comes smiling on the world. The fruit, 
Earth, he > heart 
And all that plar 
Fling back the glance 


high, 


the flower, 
of man, 


seen oer 






the sea, and oh! 
ithin His m 
and from 


aven, 
came wl 


In OV her bower 


The spirit of MepiraTion comes, to see 
All nature join in social jubilee 
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